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1. Background of the Problem 


The Importance of placement and follow-up services In comprehensive systems of 
guidance, especially as related to programs of vocational education and career 


planning, is significant to human resource development in the State of Indtana. 


‘Ohlsen (1974) has noted In Guidance Services In the Modern School, that without 


adequate placement services young people have little direction in thelr job seeking 


activities, have difficulty in obtaining employment, and all too frequently, drift 


Into unproductive or undesirable activities. Further, after consistent early fall- 


ures many youths begin to belleve that they are unworthy of employment not only 
now but in the future. Tolbert (1974) in Counseling for Career Development, has 
noted that planned placement should be an invaluable part of the guidance process 
for school youth for It not only helps the young job seeker evaluate and resolv: 
ener Immediate problems in his Initial job seeking efforts, but also serves as a 
learning experience In developing skills to deal with future ones. While these 
and other authors [Gibson (1972); Hollis (1971); Mitchell et al. (1974), and HiIl 
(1974), to mention but a few] have testifled to the importance of placement In 
human resources and career development, the fact remains that this Is a seriously 
neglected activity in most school guidance programs, and additionally In most pro- 
grams of counselor education. 

This neglect was noted In the 1973 report of the Committee on Guidance and 
Counseling of the North Central Assoctation of Colleges and Schools, advising 
school guidance programs to Increase thelr relevance and effectiveness not only 
in career guidance, buy alee in related placement and follow-up activitles. Addi- 
tionally, they suggested a commensurate need for counselor educators and counselor 
educatlon programs to similarly Increase thelr relevance and ef zctiveness In this 
area of counselor tralning. 


The Nationwide Study of Student Career Development tv Prediger, Roth and North 
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(1973), reported a sharp contrast between youth's neec for career planning and the 
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‘ help received. This study confirmed that youths were seriously deficlent in-know- 
ledge about the world of work and career planning and that they were unable to 
cope with the career development tasks posed by soclety during the difficult high 
school to post-high school transition and placement period. They recommended the 
reorientation of the traditional school counseling model to provide increased as 
well as more realistic assistance in career guidance and placement and to Initiate 
significant changes which would, In effect, increase the effectiveness of counsel- 
Ing youth for today's world of work. 

Two of the authors of this report, Gibson and Mitchell, noted in the U.S. 

Of fice of Education study "A Comparison of Common Educational-Vocational Problens 
of Secondary School Youth din the USA and the British Isles'’ (1970), that a high 
priority problem with youths in both countries was their concern for appropriate 
occupational placement upon leaving school. However, U.S. youth, In contrast to 
their British counterparts, anticipated little assistance from thelr secondary 
schools In dealing with this concern. 

Buckingham reported In her study (1973) and publication Placement and Follow- 
Up_in Career Education, "that experiengé In placing students In employment and 
following students after they leave an institutton is stll1 largely undeveloped." 
This report suggested that since ''Career education has as its purpose the prepar- 
ation of students for careers, and the successful placement of each student on 
the next rung of a career ladder is the only way of knowing that the preparation 
at One stage has been completed. Placement can hardly be considered in any other 
way than as an integral part of the career education nreonee regardless of the 
level of education involved." It was also indicated that ''placement and fol low-up 
are inseparably linked in career education. Students are never placed and for- 
gotten,'' - 

Reflecting a national concern, the recent (1974) priority guidelines for re- 
search projects from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare stated that 


"comprehensive systems of guidance, counseling, placement and follow-up services 


at 
_- 


for students and adults need to be improved.'' 


In summary, massive resources have been committed In recent years to the devel- 


Opment of programs of career education and related programs of career guidance. 


However, despite the fact that placement and follow-up are an inherent link in any 
comprehensive-.program of career education and guidance, there is clear evidence 
that those activities have been neglected in programs of guidance In school systems 
and In counselor education programs in Institutions of higher education as well. 
Improvements must be Hades Guidelines for such improvements may be suggested 
through studies which identify the characteristics of successful programs and 
factors contributing to the development and success of these programs. Such know- 
ledge about successful programs can be utilized In a state-wide effort in Indiana 
to improve existing programs, to develop effective new Aéoeeane and to improve the 
training of those personnel who would serve such programs. This report, therefore, 
describes such a study as a component of a comprehensive effort to effect a coor- 
dinated, state-wide, multi-level system fcr guidance, counseling, placement and 
fol low-up. 
Il. Related Research and Writing 

A'variety of placement activitiés reported in publications or research reports 
were reviewed by the project staff, “These include those previously mentioned in 
Section | (Background of the Probiem) of this report. Additlonally, the Ninnesota 
Research Coordinating Unit for Véicatlonal Fuucautad reported in August 1973, the 
results of a pilot test of a procedure for conducting a school-based fol low-up*of 
former high school students to obtain infopmation about thelr educational and em- 
ployment activities. Students were asked for name, address, parents’ address and 
phone, special needs, and chal adoest tore! program during high school. At the 
‘time of assessment they were asked for an anptepiart and educational activities 
history since leaving high school and a description of thelr present educational 
and employment status. 


The American Institute for Research In the Behavioral Sciences reported a 


id 
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National Institute of Education study (1573) of periodic surveys over a five-year 
period of results of inventories administered to 108,900 individuals as a follow-up 
to Project Talent. Thts study attempted to relate aptitudes, interests, education 
and occupational cholces. . 
The Nassau County Board of Education reported a follow-up study of veastional* 5 
technical high school students in Nassau County “(1973). Findings are presented 
based on a survey of work experience of persons who completed or dropped out of 


industrial and technical vocational programs in Nassau County's high schools during if 


1965-1969. The report covers, as of 1970, the labor force status of these former 
students and the kinds of jobs they held. It seeks to determine the extent to 
which their jobs were related to thelr high school training and, where they were \ 


unrelated, the reasons for that. Earnings in related and unrelated Jobs are com- 


pared, and the contribution of vocational education in meeting needs for skilled 


craftsmen Is considered. The report also summarizes the opinions of the former 


students about thelr vocational education expertence. 

Bucks County Community College (Pennsylvania) reported a follow-up study which 
focused upon non-academic attrition during the perlod 1965-1972. The rest ts in- 
dicated that the primary reason for withdrawal was employment and the second was 
transfer to another college. % 

G. Brian Jones and others (1973) reported a U. S. Office of Education study. 
This study synthesizes evidence on the realignment of practical career guidance, 
counseling, and placement that has occurred since 1968 for non-college bound stu- 
dents. This study examines and classifies 13 guidance programs, according to 
whether they emphasize vocational choice, vocational development, employability 

‘development, or placement and follow-up. The second section of the report speci- 
fles factors‘related to the Integration of practical career guldance for non-col- 


lege bound youth. The final section provides a model for systematic planning, 


structuring, and evaluating of career guidance, counseling and placement for this 
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student population with an emphasis on the Importance of self-concept In vaeetianat 
development. 

Howard Rosen (1971) reported findings that underscore the need for linking 
counseling and labor market Information. Grant Wood | (1970) discussed the problems, 
practices a perceptions of Missour!-counselors In the selection, placement and 
follow-up of vocational education students. Jesse Detore discusses In the Journal 
of Engineering Education (January 1974) the responsibility of technology educators 
for Improving their relationships with the employers of school graduates, Involving 
the conduct of. efficient placement and fol low-up antivt tied: acquaintance with man- 
power and trafning Information, development of new curricula and facilities, and 
offering of continuing education programs. Ray Wasi) discussed in the publication 
School Shop (December 1973), the need to commit money and |manpower toward develce xing 
a vocational placement and follow-up structure within every school district, in- 
volving the teacher, business, Industry, and at least one placement specialist. 

The sole function of the placement specialist would be vocational placement. 

Nicholson, In Agricultural Education (June 1973) discusses five reasons for 
keeping placement and follow-up services withIn schools. Wiley presented, In an 
M.A. thesis at Newark State College (1974), a comprehensive Job placement program 
for a community college. He noted that senlors participating In the employment 
preparation phase were most successful In gaining employment commensurate with 
their preparation than were students who choose to bypass the opportunity. Where 


students had strong faculty support through the placement preparation process, thcy 
{ 


| 
tended to be among the most successful In gaining adequate employment. 


Holland reported In a Natlonal Institute of Education stildy (1973) that the 
understanding of careers requires both organizational and developmental strategies 
and models as bases for tneaneanetor: He employs student assessment, environmental 
‘ assessment, and environmental redesign to formulate a high school vocational pro- 


gram with the following components: (1) placement and work experlence service; 


(2) translation service; (3) environmental design service; (4) trouble-shooters; 


and (5) staff relationships. This plan can be easily modified for other age groups. 
The Delaware State Board for Vocational Education suggested In a publication 
(June 1973) that career guidance and Job placement are integral elements of the 
career education concept. Career decision making, a major component, Includes 
learning about self, the world of work, and the interrelationshIp of these factors. 
The total professional staff, Including a placement coordinator, should be involved 
in a team approach to serve all students. Personallty characteristics and training 
requirements of the coordinator are described. The coordinator's responsibilities 


focus on curriculum development and require input from employers, community agen- 


cles, parents, and students. Rational procedures for implementing follow-up acti- 


vity must be an Integral part of the total system. 

Greenfield-Community College (Massachusetts) reported a model program of 
occupational exploration was conducted for students enrolled In a two-year collvje 
and unsure of thelr vocatlonal goals. The heart of the academle program was a six- 
credit sociology of work course involving the psycho-soclo-economic aspects of work. 
Supplementing this course were three other courses. Three components supplementing 
the classroom activity of the sociology of work course were elght mini courses, 
independent study, and an extensive, full-time volunteer work placements. 

Hopkins reported in a U. S. Office of Education study (June 1973) a youth 
career action program as an example of a vocational educatlon program that can be 
Inplemented within a large city In conjunction with a secondary school district.. 
The YCAP center provides a clearly deslanated place for hard-to-place young peopie- 
primarily those who are under-educated, economically disadvantaged, and have little 
concept of work and employer expectatlons--to come for highly individualized ser- 
vices relating to vocational and educational development. The specific goal of 


YCAP is to be a focal point for school, government, and community efforts to aid 


the target population. The program annually helps at least 1,000 young people *- 


prepare for entry Into suitable jobs ard plan for satisfactory careers. 
Karen Cooper and others describe (Journal of Business Educatlon, January 


1974) a program In which three teachers established a’ job placement service fo: 


high school business graduates In a community changing from rural to suburban char- 


acter. The service provided a function needed by the students, helped businesses 
become aware of a source of employees, and enabled the teachers to earn graduate 
. credit. 
In summary, these and other studies Indicated an interest and concern for 
effective practices in placement and follow-up at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels. This report describes a study to Identify placement and follow- 


up practices common to successful programs. 


Ith. Project Description 
A. Objectives 
ma The general purpose of this project was to strengthen those aspects of pre 
and/or inservice training which prepares local personnel to function more effec- 
tively in implementing local placement and follow-up efforts. 
Two major objectives were appropriate to this purpose and to a priority area 
of the State project as follows: 
OBJECTIVE 1. To identify successful programs In placement and follow-up 

and their gpecific practices for: 

(a) The assessment of pupil aptitudes, Interests and other 
characteristics for more effective career planning and 
development. 

The guidance and placement of pupils with appropriate apti- 
tudes, interests and other characteristics Into appropriate 
‘training programs and/or career opportunities. 


(c) The placement and follow-up of pupils in occupations or 
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further educational opportunities commensurate with their 
preparation, interests and abilities, and In which stabill- 
ty and upward mobility Is evident. 

(d) The recognition In practice of the relationships between 
manpower needs and other employment Information and school 
placement activities. 

OBJECTIVE 2. To incorporate the findings of OBJECTIVE 1 into (a) the univer- 
sity pre-service counselor training program, and (b) the inser- 
vice training of. local school guidance personnel to implement 
local placement and follow-up efforts. 

8. Procedures 

The specific procedures for accomplishing the objectives of the project were 

as follows: 

1. An advisory committee which included employment personnel, local school 
systems, the Departments of Vocational Education and Counseling and Gui- 
dance of Indlana University, and the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Schools (Guidance and Counseling Committee), served the project 
staff. 

. An extensive survey to identify successful programs of placement and 
follow-up, their specific practices and Influencing factors was conducted 
as follows: 

(a) Appropriate offices of all State Departments of Public Instructic. in 
the United States were contacted with a request for identifying 
schools with highly successful placement and follow-up programs in 
their respective states. 


As an implementation strategy to further insure the Identification 


of successful programs and practices, the Guidance and Counseling 


Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
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agreed to survey the approximately 6000 member secondary schools of 
that Assoclation. ; 

Instruments (see Avcwnate A) and procedures were designed to gather data. 
relevant to the project's objectives from the schcols and programs Identi- 


fted in the previous procedural step ''B.!' 


Those programs judged "'especial ly successful'' were studied further to 


additionally identify factors responsible for the "'specfal'' success of 

these programs. 

An exhaustive literature search and review of recent research and writings 

(utilizing the Indiana University ERIC computer probe system) was used in 

an attempt to further Identify new, Innovative and successful approaches 

for developing effective programs of placement and follow-u,. 

The gathered and summarized data collected In the preceding prodedural 

steps were reviewed at this point by the project advisory committee and 

speclal consultants for the purpose of: 

(a) The IdentIfication of effective concepts and practices in placment 
and follow-up services. 

(b) The development of guidelines for the Incorporation of these concepts 
and practices into pre and/or Inservice tratning of local personnel 
to implemant local placement and follow‘up efforts. . 

The application of the guidelines developed (see prodedural step "'6'') for 

the incorporation of successful concepts and practices Into training were 


implemented as follows: 


(a) Preservice Training: The Department of Counseling and Guldance of 
Indtana University is moving’ to stieistbion those aspects of counselor 
training that prepare counselors to ‘initlate and Implement effective 
placement and follow-up practices. In this regard, counselors-In- 


training ‘ 1 3 = 


(1) have become more knowledgeable about current manpower needs, em- 
ployment patterns, trends, and forecasts and about the continuing 
sources of such Information and Its utllizatlon In a comprehensive 
system of guidance, placement and follow-up. 
have become more famillar with the successful programs and prac~ 
tices In placement and follow-up. 
have Increased their ability to assist students oktain sultable 
work expertences utilizing proven and appropriate job placement 
procedures. 


are-able to conduct meaningful follow-up studies and to utilize 


data f:om these studies in the improvement of comprehensive pro- 


grams of counselling and guidance Including career planning and 
placement. 
are able to contribute to student assessment by learning to admin- 
Ister and interpret the results of vocationally related tests and 
other Instruments and to assist youth in making use of the results 
In career planning and placement and In the conduct of meaningful 
follow-up studies. 
are learning to use a variety of techniques designed to collect 
“. employment Information about the local community and will be able 

to utilize such information In developing effective programs of 
pup!! placement. 

(7) are acquiring an understanding of the functions of other agencics 
as they seek to serve the placement needs of youth. 

Inservice Training: Practicing school counselors In Interested school 

systems In the State of Indiana will also have opportunities to 

acquire or Improve thelr skills in those competencles identified In 


"(a) (7)'.as appropriate to the Improvement of thelr local school 
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system's program of placement and follow-up. 

A major dissemination effort for this project has been the publication 
and distributlon of a placement handbook entitled A GUIDE TO DEVELOP- 
ING SCHOOL BASED PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP PROGRAMS. Copies are ‘current- 
ly being distributed to vocational schools, school counselors, voce- 
tional educators and counselor educators aiid other educators as appro- 
priate in Indlana and, Jn response to requests, other states and for- 


elgn countries as well. 


Dissemination of the project findings, Including new or innovative con- 
cepts and practices, have also been planned for professional meetings 
and workshops, through articles and papers to be submitted for publi- 
catlon, and through this final report and abstracts of this report 
which will be made available. It is anticipated that articles des -Ib- 
ing the project and its outcomes will be of Interest to readers of 
professional perlodicals in counseling and guidance and vocational 
education. 

C. Personnel 


Professional staff of the project were as follows: 


Principal Investigator: 


ROBEPT L. GIBSON, Ph.D., Chairman and Professor, Department of Counseling 
and Guidance, Indiana University, has directed various research studies 
including "Comparing Techniques for the Solution of Similar Vocational 
Problems of Disadvantaged Youth in the United States and British Isles" 
(USOE), and "Career Problems of High School Leavers"! (Ford Foundation) ; 
has served as consultant to various school systems and agencies on career 
development and vocational guidance; has published various articles and 
books, Including Career Devclopment in the Elementary School (Merrill and 


Co., 1972), Human Resource Development in Schools (Jones-Wadsworth Co., 
1971), and Techniques of Guidance for Student Assessment (Science Research 
Assoclates, 1966) . 

Director: 


MARIANNE H. MITCHELL, Ed.0., Associate Professor of Education, has dircc- 
ted severe] studies, two of which are "'A Comparison of Pupil Personnel 
Services In Selected Schoo! Systems In the United States and the Britlsh 
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Isles! and ''Comoarlson' of Guidance Activities in Selected Foreign Countries 
with the United States.'’ She was co-director on the Ford Foundation study 
"A Follow-Up of Gifted Secondary School Dropouts'' and has published sever- 
al books: The Counselor and Sexuality (Houghton-Mifflin, 1973), and The 
Cevelopment and Management of School Guldance Programs (W.C. Brown, 1973). 
She is consultant to the North Central Assoclatton of Colleges and Schools 
Committee for Research and Standards In Guidance and Counseltng for ''Ca- 
reer Development Problems of Girls.'' 


Project Associates: 


DARINE F. BROW, Ed.D., Assoclate Professor of Education, Director of Coun- 
selor Tralning Programs funded by USOE, NDEA, and EPDA programs. Evalua- 
tlon consultant for simulation teaching package, "Increasing Occupational 
Awareness'' for junior and senior high school students. He has been teach- 
ing Occupational Information and Career Development In the Counselor Educa- 
tion program for several years. He has conducted workshops for teachers 
and counselors utllizing simulation materials for increasing thelr skills 
in assisting thelr students In career planning, Including placement. 


PAUL F. MUNGER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Indlana Uriversity. Elght 
years vocational counselor with Veterans Administration and the University 
of Toledo. Director of NETRO project (Research In Manpower Development 
funded by U.S. Department of Labor). For last efght years, he was a con- 
sultant for Regional and tational Offices of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


THOMAS R. WHITE, Ph.O., program administrator of Vocatlonal Education, has 
experlence In cooperative vocatlonal edycation both at the local and uni- 
versity levels. de has presented concepts of career education to varlous 
student groups and can lend expertise In the area of placement In the world 
of work. 


RONALD D. BAKER, Ph.0., Assoclate Professor of Education, has experience as 
reeearch supervisor In the School of Education, Stanford University, exper- 
iments In vocational preblem solving for stimulating occupational informa- 
tlon seeking and Interests. He has served as consultant with the Career 
Guldance Committee, Scientific Manpower Commisston, Washington, D. C. He 
also served with J.D. Krumboltz on contract, 'Vocational Problem-Sotving 
Experlences for Stimulating Career Exploratlon and Interest,'' Phases | and 
11, from the U.S. Department of Health, Educatlon and Welfare. Cooperated 


on publication with J.D. Krumboltz on Vocational Guidance for a New Age 
(Houghton-Mifflin). 


Chief Project Assistant: 


MRS. MARIE C. SHAFE, M.S., Doctors] candidate In Counseling and Guidance; 
previous experlences as a Department of Public Instruction Intern, secon- 
dary school teacher and counselor, and coordinator for Program of Educa- 

tlonal and Carecr Exploration, Pibb County School System (Macon, Georgia). 


Project Assistants: 


MISS DARLENE GERSTER, ti.S., Doctoral candIdate In Counseling and Guidance, 
previous experience as a secondary school teacher and counselor. 


MISS BARBARA JANE MCORE, N.A., Speclalist candidate In Counseling and Gui- 
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dance. 


MISS JULIETTE WILSON, Ed.S., Doctoral candidate In Counselling and Guidance. 


PROCEDURAL TIME TABLE OF THE PROJECT 


(September 1, 1974 through January 31, 1976) 


DEVELOPMENT PHASE (September 1, 1974 to December 31, 1974) 

- Organizatlonal and planning meetings with advisory committee 
Identification of successful programs In placement and fol low-up 
as recommended by State Departments of Public Instruction 
Identification of successful practices in placment and follow-up 
In secondary schools of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Schools 
ERIC probe, I!terature and research search 
Development of appropriate data collecting Instruments and pro- 
cedures (and tlme tables for data collection) 

DATA COLLECTION AND INTERPRETATION PHASE (January 1, 1975 to October 

31, 1975 

- Data collection activities 

- School visitations 

- Meetings with advisory committee members, consultants, and State 
Department of Public Instruction representatives 


- Summarltzation, organization and Interpretation of data 


APPLICATION PHASE (November 1, 1975 to December 31, 1975) 

- Preparation of drafts of handbook and final report 

- Development of guldelInes for Incorporatlon of findings Into pre 
and Inservice training programs 


- Application of guidelines to (a) the preservices counselor traln- 
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ing program of Indiana University and (b) the inservice training 
program of personnel In selected school systems in Indiana 
- Continued meetings with acvlsory committee members and consul 


tants 


EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION PHASE (January | to 31, 1976) 
- Preparation and publ ication of placement handbook and project 
final report 


- Dissemination of results of the study 


IV, Project Outcomes 
A. Data Summary. 


A total of 3,218 schools from 26 states were Initlally surveyed in this pro- 


ject. -Detalled data were collected from 130 of these schools or school systems (as 


noted In Appendix 8B). Follow-up visitations were made to cleven of these. Addi- 
tlonally, information gathering visits were made to three State Departments of Pub- 


lic Instructlon, The data collected from these sources are reported In thls sectlon. 


Table 1 summar{zesend compares questionnaire responses from schools categor!zed 
according to size. Large community schools were designated as those In cities of 
over 100,000 population, medium sized as encompassing the range 5,000 to 100,00 and 
small community schools arc those representing towns of less than 5,000. 

As may be noted In this Table (1), the probable avallabllity of full-time 
placement services appears to Increase with school size. However, while a destgna- 
ted placement specialist was reported in 79% of the small and large schools In the 
sample, only 36% of the medium schools had a faculty member specifically responsible 
for this activity. More of the large schools (67%) have designed placement as a 
spectal activity with Its own director or coordinator. Medtum sized schools were 
more active In all follow-up activitles surveyed except post-secondary educatlonal 
placement (where they reported 56% Involvement contrasted to 59% by smaller schools). 
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Larger schools reported more activities in all of the areas of employer relation- 


ships areas surveyed. 


TABLE | 


Smal] Medium Large 
Schools Schools Schools 


School placement activities Include: 


a. curricular placement 80% 93% 

college placement 91% 87% 
c. employment placement (full-time) 39% 80% 
d. employment placement (part-time) 66% 83% 


School has a designated faculty mem- 
ber responsible for placement 70% 70% 


Placement and follow-up activities 
are viewed as: 


a. an Integral part of the school 
guidance (or pup!! personnel 
services) program 


a special activity with Its own 
coordinator/director and program 
faculty/staff 


a phase of a career education 
program 


a primarily administrative acti- 
vity 


the students and parents respon- 
sibility with little planned 
assistance from the school be- 
yond schedule placement 


A systematic on-golng follow-up pro- 
gram assesses: 


a. post-secondary educational 
placement of all pupils 


post-secondary educatlonal pro- 
gress of a sample of puplls 


occupational placement of all 
working former students 


reports of those follow-up © 
studies are regularly prepared 


Smal} Medium Large 
- Schools Schools Schools 
e. these reports are regularly 
used as one resource for In- 
creasing program effectiveness 43% 51% 21% 
5. Employment effectiveness is faclli- 
tated by: 
a. conducting area employment 
surveys 36% 63% 80% 
b. alerting potentlal employers to 
student availability 02% 59% 63% 
c. coordinating efforts with local 
employment offices Wig 68% 73% 
d. job placement activities which 
are attuned, In practice, to 
local manpower needs and trends 43% 51% 67% 


ey 


Table 2 presents another summarization of the data contrasting placement activi- 
tles In schools In which minority propulations comprise 25% or more of thelr total 
student enrollment. From thls data It can be generally concluded that! the placzment 
needs and follow-up of minority youth are apt to be better served In the larger 


schools - for these youth and thelr schools It can be sald that "bigger Is vetter!'! 


TABLE 2 
riocerf and Follow-Up Activities Avallable to HInority Youth 
(in schoolS»where they comprise at least 25% of the Total Enrol iment) 
Smal] Ned tum Large 
Schools Schools Schools 
1. School placement activities Include: 
a. curricular placement 51% 80% 100% 
b. college placement 51% 100% 90% 
c. employment placement (full-time) 0% 40% 60% 
d. employment placement (part-tIme) 10% 70% 70% 


2. School has a designated faculty mem- 
ber responsible for placement 4Oz 4O% 60% 
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3. Placement and follow-up activities 
are viewed as: 


a. 


an Integral part of the school 
guidance (or pup! personnel 
services) program 


a special activity with Its own 
coordinator/director and program 
faculty/staff 


.’ phase of a career guidance 


program 
a primarily administrative actl- 
vity . 


the students and parents respon- 
sibility with Ilttle planned 
assistance from the school be- 
yond schedule placement 


4, A systematic on-golng follow-up pro- 
gram assesses: 


post-secondary educational 
placement of all pupils 


post-secondary educational pro- 
gress of a sample of puplls 


occupatlonal placement of all 
working former students 


reports of those follow-up 
studles are regularly prepared 


these reports are regularly 
used as one resource for Increas- 
Ing program effectiveness 


5. Employment effectiveness If facili- 


tated by: 

a. conducting area cmployment 
surveys 

b. alerting potential employers to 
student avallablllty 

c. coordinating efforts with local 
employment offices 

d. Job placement actIlvities which 


are attuned, In practice, to 
local manpower needs and trends 


_ Small 
Schools 


51% 


10% 


21% 


40% 


21% 


10% 


10% 


0% 


Hedium 
Schools 


70% 


30% 
40% 


19% 


20% 


40% 
50% 
50% 


20% 


20% 


30% 


17. 
Large 


Schools 


100% 


30% 


60% 


20% 


80% 


80% 


60% 


60% 


13. 


In addition to the data collected through questionnalres, the project staff 
and advisory personnel reviewed publications, materlals, and reports recclved from 
varlous programs and collected additional data through visitations to selected sites. 
An analysis of this descriptive data Indicated characteristics of programs. Ths32 


are simply presented In out! Ine form, 


Characteristics of Programs in Schools In 
SMALL’SIZED COMMUNITIES 


1. Advisory committee 
2. Survey student needs 
3. Survey employers - needs and positions aval lable 
. Students make Inftlal contacts with business to explaln Placement 
Program (public ty) ; 
5. Group meetings In preparation for employment (with students desiring 
employment) 
6. Employabillty skills and competency-bullding classes 
7. Systematic record keeping Including student resumes, employer needs 
8, Malntenance plan whereby employers and students contacted after place- 
ment completed to determine satisfaction of student placed and em- 
ployer 
, 9. Adjustment counselling available If problems or difficultles arise 


after placement completed 
RRA KR KKK KK RR RRR RRR RRR RK RR KR RRR RR RR RR RR RR 


Characteristics of Programs In Schools In 
HEDIUM SIZED COMMUNITIES 


1. Advisory committee 

2. Pre-employment orlentation program including human relations, con~ 
sumer economics, employabllity skills, etc. 

3. Publicity program Includes perlodic newsletter 

4. Publicity program Including clvic organizations, school and parent 
groups, employers, media 

5. Facllitation of business contacts (personal and telephone contacts) 

6. Job placement coordinators within each school 

7. Part of career education program 

8. Both part-time and full-tlme placement 
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9. Centralized placement office 

10. Testing for placement 

ll. Employability skills training unit 

12. Systematic record keeping 

13. Sereening service for employers 

14. Supervision of employed students 

15. Adjustment counseling after placement 

16. Job-related, personal and occupational counseling 

17. Follow-up studles of sample of students 

18. Evaluation program by outsiders and program particlpants - 
19. Adult placement progran for adults In evening programs + 


kRaeEaR ARR KR KR KERR KKK KRKR RRR RK KKK HK KKK KR KR KKK KKK KEKE 


Characteristics of Programs tn Schools In 
LARGE SIZE COMMUNITIES 


. Survey students for needs 

Survey needs of employers and positions available 
Centrallzed placement office 

Full-time and part-time employement aval lable 

. Job placement coordinators within each school 


ao use Ww PP — 
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Active, working relatlonship with school personnel (counselors, 

teachers, administrators) 

7. Preswork preparation for "educationally, socially and personally 
allenated" (disadvantaged???) 

8. Placement for In-school students stressed 


kKkKAK KK KKK KRKRAKRHARRA KR RRR ARR AAR ARK KKK KR KR RRRE 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PLACENE:IT PROGRANS It 
TWO-YEAR AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES | 
. Career preview internships 
Alumn! advising system 
Coordination of efforts with employment agencles 


1 

2 

3 

4, Screening Interviews with placement counselors 

5. Recommendations of applicants to employers 

6. Career days 

7. Occupational placement for students, spouses of students, and 
faculty 


8. On-golng follow-up af all (and sample) former students 
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Naintain placement credentials filles (resumes, academic records, 
etc.) and sends file to employers upon request by placment ser- 
vice user 

Secures recrulters and makes appointments for on-campus employ- 
ment Interviews 

Educational progress assessment of continuing, transfer and drop- 


out students 
Part-time and full-time employment service 


Conducts area employment surveys (local, state, regional) 


Group sessions regarding assessment of abilities and interests 
Formal course which Includes job Interview aspects, employabl lity 
skFlls 

Resources files or library 

Use of follow-up studies as resource for increasIng program 


effectiveness 
Individual and group counseling (personal, career, placement) 
Newsletter of career conferences, clv!1 service and other test- 
Ing, job opportunitles, trends In labor market, recruiter In- 
formation, etc. 

Systematically scheduled career seminars 

Day-On-A-Job program 

Community resource person pregram 

Job. Indexing system--avallable positions and registrants desir- 
Ing jobs. 

Information about employers--nature of service/product, type/ 
slze of company, Job openings requIrements, future potential 
Information about economy and economic system; expectatlons 

of world of work 

Ski IIs and talents needed for Job opportunities offered in group 
sessions and/or In seminars 

Placement-orlented work-study programs 

Career. planning seminar Including personal career needs, self- 
concept and self-awareness, value clarification (personal values 
In relation to job-career choice), declsfon-makIng skills, career 
Information and planning 

Publicity of services to campus and community business, Industries, 


etc. 9 | 
x ¢ 7 


Conclusions, Implications and Recommendations 


Review of the data collected Indicates that school placement and fol low-up 
programs, regardless of size or setting, still place more emphasis on curricular 
and college placement and follow-up than employment placement and foliow-up. It 
can also be concluded that, generally speaking, the larger the school and community 
the more likely that placement and follow-up services wlll be available to students. 
While most school systems vlew placement and follow-up as an Integral part of the 
school guidance program, larger schools are more likely to appoint a "'spectalist'' 
to direct and coordinate these efforts. It Is Interesting to note that the avall- 

-abllity of curricular and college placement Increases for minority youth In medium 
apd large-sized schools and communities, while employment placement services de- 


crease. Further, the IIkellhood of these activities belng avallable to minority 


youth In the sma!) schools Is significantly less than for small schools who do not 


have minority enrollments of at least 25%. 

In contrasting the educational versus employment placement services, It should 
be noted that the vast ajar tey of the schools have only recently Initiated plans 
and programs to expand thelr placement activities to Include employment placement 
and follow-up. As a result, there was less unlformity In program development pro- 
cedures as well as practice In thls phase of school placement programs. The more 
successful programs however, seem to proceed by first appoltnting advisory commi t- 
tees; second, undertaking surveys of student needs and employment opportunities; 
third, communicating the program to the students, parents and.employers, as well 
as school faculties, and fourth, organizing and administering the actual placement 
and follow-up of students. Complementing career educational activities were noted 
In some, but not all of the schools. In some communities, the cooperation of 
local employment offices was noted, In others, there was a conspicuous lack of 
cooperation and In some Instances, a confuslon as to how the efforts of the local 


employment office could be more effectively coordinated with those of the school 
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placement office. It was also obvious tnat the vast majority of those responsible 
for employment placement had little specific training and often limlted experlen- 
ces relevant to this activity. Finally, It would appear that most schools in the 
study were Increasingly conscious of the need to develop effective school placement 


and follow-up activities that Included employment or career placement as well as 


curricular and college placement. Too, the Initial results im most programs have 


been encouraging and a number of exemplary programs can be identified to serve as 
models for developing additional programs. 

In concluding this technical report, the project staff would like to make the 

following recommendations: 

1. That support monies for the continued development of placement and 
follow-up programs continue to be made available to schools and school 
systems for a minimum perlod of three years with particular attention 
to those schools and systems In economically depressed areas. 

That efforts be undertaken to increase the effectiveness of employ- 
ment placement and follow-up for minority youth. 

That efforts be continued and accelerated to eliminate sex role 
stereotyping and blas In employment placement. 

That models for Integrating carzer education programs, counseling 
and guidance activitles and placement services of schools be Iden- 
tified and communicated to practitioners and the general public, 
That programs of counselor education be provided with data, gutde- 
IInes and encouragement, as well as money, for staff retralning 

to develop placement expertise In their trainees. 

That because of the long-standing emphasis on employment placement 
services for school age youth In school systems of the British 
Isles and western Europe, a comparative study be undertaken at the 
earllest opportunity to Identify those practices In these school 
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systems that would have application potentlal for Improving place- 
ment and follow-up services in the State of Indlana and other 


states of the United States. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A 
——— 


PLACEMENT SURVEY 


Name of School 


Address 
Approximate Enrollment Grades (check all that apply): 


7 8 9 19 
VW 12 
Rae KKK KKK KERR KKK ARR RRR KR RRR RAK KR RRR RRR KR RK 


Check any of the following activities which you util!ze for pup!| placement and/or 
follow up. 


1. Pupil characteristics are assessed for placement purposes through: 


scholastic aptitude tests 
vocational aptitude tests 
academic achievement tests 
Interest tests or Inventories 
personality tests or Inventorles 
academic records 

teacher ratings 

anecdotal records 

pupils' written self-assessment or personal preference statements 
personal Interviews 

parental statements 

speclal placement forms 

other (please Indicate): 


2. Pupils are assisted In thelr career and subsequent placement decislons through: 


Scheduled Interviews with counselors 


® 


as requested by students 

as requested by parents 

as requested by teachers 

all puptiIs are regularly scheduled 


b. group guidance meet! ngs 
Cc. special classes (!.e., occupations, guidance, career, etc.) 
d. a coordinated career education program which encompasses al! grade= 
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25. 
Placement Survey (contInued) 


e€. Speclalized career Information activitles such as: 


resource filles or IIbrary 
career days 

films and flim strips 
"shadow! ng'' 

“hands on'' experiences 
_work=study programs 

local manpower studles 
other (please Indicate): 


f. Spectal attention given to the placement of student, according to thelr 
plans, Interests and/or career goals In: 


appropriate curricular offerings 

clubs and activities 

post-high school: educatlonal Institutlons 
part-time employment 

regular job placement 

other (please Indicate): 


g. school Job placement actlvities are attuned, In practice, to local 
manpower needs and trends 


3. Is there a delfberate effort to place puplls according to ther! preparation, 
Interests and abllitles In 


occupations 
further educational opportualties 


4, There I5 a systematic on-going follow-up program which assesses: 


post-secondary educatfonal progress of all pupils 

post-secondary educational progress of a sample of puplIIs 

occupational placement and progress of all working former students 
occupational placement and progress of a sample of working former 
students 

reports of these follow-up studies are regularly prepared 

these reports are regularly used as one resource for Increasing program 
effectiveness 
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APPENDIX B 
e—_— 

INTERVIEW GUIDE 
MATERIALS: Descriptions, Annual Reports, etc. 


A. Describe your program of pupl! assessment and how you relate It to effective 
career planning. 


B. What specific guidance activities are deslgned to facliIitate the placement of 
puplis In elther educational or career settings commensurate with thelr apti- 
tudes, Interests or other characterI!stics? 


C. How are the placement activities of your school coordinated with post~high- 
school educatlonal and local area employment opportunItles? 


D. Describe the objectives and methodologies of your school's follow-up program 
and the purposes for which such data are used. 


